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THE  SCHOLARLY  SPIRIT. 

The  scholarly  spirit  of  our  day  is  very  diffusive.  It  is  multiform 
in  its  phases  and  susceptible  of  a  very  wide  definition.  We  may 
say,  without  irreverence,  that  it  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  nearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth." 

In  the  earliest  ages,  all  knowledge  was  communicated  in  verse. 
The  bard  sang  of  agriculture  and  law,  of  meteorology  and  astrono- 
my, of  the  incidents  of  travel  and  the  deeds  of  heroism,  of  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  the  sorrows  of  death.  The  scalds  of  Iceland, 
the  minstrels  of  Scotland,  and  the  minnesingers  of  Germany  rep- 
resented the  literature  of  all  but  the  south  of  Europe,  before  the 
middle  ages.  But  with  the  growth  of  civilization  these  early  songs 
were  differentiated  into  all  the  forms  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  with 
the  advancement  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  industries 
the  literature  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  its  birth  and  evolution. 

In  the  division  of  labor  which  necessarily  arose  in  the  progress 
of  the  race,  lofty  and  beautiful  themes  clothed  themselves  naturally 
in  the  language  of  song,  cultivated  largely  by  men  of  leisure  and 
social  elevation  ;  but  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, which  demanded  a  clear  and  simple  utterance  that  could  be 
understood  by  the  masses,  took  the  form  of  prose.  The  bounda- 
ries between  the  two,  however,  were  often  disregarded.     It  is  the 
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prerogative  of  genius  to  range  through  the  whole  realm  of  litera- 
ture :  to  breathe  the  sublimest  and  tenderest  spirit  of  the  poetic 
soul  into  the  commonest  and  simplest  objects,  or  to  bring  the 
grandest  and  most  transcendental  themes  within  the  apprehension 
of  the  humblest,  by  clothing  them  in  the  familiar  language  of  the 
people. 

The  original  distinctions  of  learning  die  out  in  the  historic 
progress  of  mankind.  The  many  have  been  approaching  the  few 
through  a  decade  of  centuries,  and  have  gradually  driven  them 
from  their  asserted  prerogatives  and  abused  privileges,  till  to-day 
men  rule  in  the  right  and  in  the  power  of  the  people,  and  institu- 
tions are  organized  in  the  interests  of  society.  Henceforth  the  old- 
time  civil  or  ecclesiastical  absolutism  .will  be  impossible  among 
enlightened  peoples,  and  in  our  day  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
is  only  a  dream  of  the  uninformed.  The  scholarly  spirit  has  be- 
come pervasive  and  universal  in  Christian  nations.  Learning  no 
longer  hides  in  dark  and  mysterious  cloisters,  or  secludes  itself 
from  the  masses  in  private  universities  with  the  arrogant  cry, 
"  Procul,  -procul,  este,  -profani." 

But  the  body  of  knowledge  has  become  so  broad  in  this  age  of 
sciences  and  arts,  this  age  of  authors  and  investigators,  that  schol- 
arship, except  here  and  there  a  few  Baconian  spirits,  must  devote 
itself  to  specialties.  The  curious,  unrestful  spirit  of  the  student,  at 
work  in  field  or  laboratory  while  others  idle,  brings  to  light  the 
unrecognized  forces  of  nature  that  add  indefinitely  to  the  power  of 
human  achievement,  and  revolutionize  the  industrial  and  social 
status  of  mankind. 

The  scholar  is  equally  potential  in  the  sphere  of  letters.  As  the 
attractions  which  impel  the  planets  in  their  courses  and  maintain 
the  order  of  nature  are  unseen  and  silent,  so  the  efficient  causes 
which  underruh  and  determine  the  social  and  civil  history  of  man- 
kind are  the  germinal  ideas  cast  into  the  literature  of  the  world  by 
its  eminent  students.  The  great  doers,  whose  power  controls  the 
<  onditions  and  destinies  of  generations,  and  whose  names  exhaust 
the  adulation  of  the  world,  are  themselves  fashioned  and  mastered 
by  the   unrecognized   and   neglected  thinkers,  who,  it    may  be,  a 
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century  before  our  splendid  achiever  was  born,  uttered  in  seclu- 
sion and  poverty  words  which  have  reformed  institutions,  revolu- 
tionized society,  and  kindled  a  new  life  and  a  diviner  hope  in  the 
toiling  millions.  As  submarine  currents  baffle  and  give  a  new 
drift  to  the  superficial  movements  of  the  sea,  so  original  thought 
will  reverse  or  give  resistless  force  to  the  flow  of  our  historic  life. 
"  Beware,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  "when  great  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet." 

The  scholarly  spirit,  if  indulged,  becomes  a  passion  which 
impels  its  votaries  into  a  search  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
springs  of  human  action,  and  the  understanding,  so  instructed  in 
the -fundamental  facts  of  the  organic  life  of  society,  no  longer  drifts 
in  the  superficial  and  temporary  flaws  which  disturb  the  public 
mind.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  an  organized  com- 
munity of  the  influence  of  schools  of  learning.  So  far  as  society 
is  under  the  influence  of  scholarly  tastes  and  enthusiasms,  it  will  be 
wisely  conservative  and  healthfully  progressive.  An  uneducated 
people  is  at  the  mercy  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  may  be  swept 
into  any  extreme  of  folly  or  misfortune,  but  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  an  educated  people  are  stored  and  steadied  by  all  that 
men  have  thought  and  done  in  centuries,  and  by  the  blood-bought 
experiences  of  generations.  A  knowledge  of  the  historic  past  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  free  institutions  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  mind  that  has  come  under  the  control  of  the  scholarly  spirit 
is  heir  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  thought  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  all  the  intellectual  nations  of  the  past,  and  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  each  subject  may  enjoy  the  entire  inheritance,  which, 
unlike  other  treasures,  increases  by  use.  With  our  modern  meth- 
ods of  multiplying  and  circulating  the  products  of  mental  activity, 
whole  peoples,  so  far  as  educated,  may  be  informed  and  disci- 
plined by  the  great  masters  of  history,  may  be  inspired  and  lifted 
into  a  nobler  life  by  the  lofty  sentiments  of  enduring  literature, 
and  may  be  "  lapped  into  Elysium"  by  the  genius  of  song. 

We  do  ourselves  a  wrong  if  we  limit  our  companionship  to  the 
local  and   present,  when  we  may  hold  daily  communion  with  the 
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mightiest  spirits  of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  and  in  our  measure  be 
transformed  into  the  same  image.  The  inspiration  of  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  the  statesmanship  of  Cicero  and 
Burke,  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Hegel  will  be  the  spiritual 
food  of  successive  generations  of  scholars,  and  will  leave  an  abid- 
ing impress  upon  the  moral  character  and  thinking  faculty  of  all 
who  sit  at  their  feet.  The  disciples  of  these  kingly  teachers,  like 
relays  of  torch-bearers,  hand  down  their  thoughts  and  influence  to 
succeeding  generations,  so  that  posterity  is  blessed  in  the  enduring 
productions  of  the  great  masters  of  the  world. 

In  this  age,  when  science  and  the  industrial  arts  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  scheme  of  national  life,  a  study  of  chemistry, 
electricity,  physics,  and  natural  history  is  indispensable  to  a  peo- 
ple who  would  succeed  in  the  rivalries  of  business.  Hence  the 
natural  sciences  have  become  a  favorite  field  for  the  labors  of  our 
later  schools  and  colleges.  Here  the  fascination  springs,  not  so 
much  from  glowing  rhetoric  and  exquisite  felicities  of  style,  as 
from  the  constant  discovery  of  laws  and  principles  which  may  lift 
the  race  to  a  higher  level. 

In  literature,  we  are  traversing  the  paths  of  the  great  leaders 
who  have  preceded  us  in  the  march  of  time  ;  but  in  the  realm 
of  nature,  the  student  traces,  with  an  ever  increasing  wonder  and 
admiration,  the  thought  of  the  infinite  mind  in  its  ceaseless  evolu- 
tion, and  grows  strong  by  contact  with  that  which  is  infallible  and 
infinitely  practical.  In  this,  the  spirit  of  modern  scholarship  finds 
its  richest  and  most  fruitful  field.  Nature  has  no  rival  in  art,  as 
(j<>(\  has  no  rival  in  man. 

There  are  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  national  life, 
and  each  stage  has  special  aptitudes  for  the  attainment  of  ends 
natural  to  and  characteristic  of  the  time.  In  the  military  period, 
men  of  supreme  force  and  genius  devote  their  energies  to  the 
acquisition  oi  lame  in  tin;  issue  of  battles  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paign In  the  business  period,  men  of  the  largest  possibilities 
Concentrate  all  their  intellectual  and  physical  powers  upon  the  ac- 
<  Limulation  of  wealth.  Both  the  commercial  and  the  military  spirit 
ax-  antagonistic  to  tin.-    highest  attainments   or  achievements  in  the 
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department  of  literature.  The  scholarly  spirit  does  not  reach  its 
acme  till  wealth  and  power  have  been  secured,  and  the  men  of 
largest  ability  are  forced  to  seek  for  immortality  in  imperishable 
products  and  creations  of  the  mind.  Not  till  the  genius  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  people  are  set  at  liberty  in  the  realm  of  thought  does  the 
golden  age  of  learning  dawn  upon  a  nation.  This  is  the  classic 
epoch — the  epoch  of  Pericles  and  Goethe — which  sooner  or  later 
throws  its  glorv  into  the  history  of  every  great  state. 

We  to-day  are  in  the  stage  of  money-making,  and  await  the 
acme  of  American  literature,  whose  prophecy  is  rich  in  promise. 
But  the  fever  of  gain,  intensified  by  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  the  age,  is  running  riot  in  the  veins  of  the  republic,  and  threat- 
ening its  future  life  and  prosperity.  Our  danger  is  not  so  much 
that  the  scholarly  spirit  may  fail  to  secure  for  us  the  higher  educa- 
tion, as  that  it  may  not  have  sufficient  power  to  give  to  the  millions 
that  throng  our  magnificent  domain  that  lower  education  without 
which  popular  governments  are  impossible.  European  states  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  our  example  of  free  schools,  and  are  out- 
rivalling  us  in  the  privileges  of  scholarship  afforded  to  the  masses. 

Popular  education  is  not  only  the  genius  of  liberty,  but  it  is  also 
the  dominant  element  of  political  economy.  We  cannot  afford, 
even  in  the  business  of  money-making,  to  allow  any  state  to  neg- 
lect the  education  of  its  children.  But  rising  far  above  these  mer- 
cenary ends  is  the  consideration  that  the  scholarly  spirit  is  the 
source  of  national  character,  and  the  promise  of  grander  and 
diviner  things  yet  to  be  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the  republic. 

yanies  W.  Patterson. 
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This  manner  of  expression  makes  language  the  medium  for 
truth  more  than  to  say  Puritan  wit  and  satire,  for  the  witty  or 
satirical  man  of  the  Puritan  neighborhood  was  generally  a  black 
sheep  ;  yet  this  was  not  always  the  case,  for  we  have  the  record 
that  not  a  few  of  the  Puritan  ministers  themselves  were  noted  wits. 
The  godly  and  learned  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  after  stating  that 
the  Reverend  John  Sherman  married  twice,  and  had  no  less  than 
twenty-six  children,  of  whom  twenty  were  by  his  last  wife,  says 
"He  was  witty,  and  yet  wise  and  grave."  Incidental  allusions  of 
the  nature  of  this  one  are  frequent  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  strictest  Puritan  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  wit,  or  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  it  in  others.  Historians  have  told  us  enough  of  the  "wise 
and  the  grave,"  but  too  little  of  the  "  witty."  Ellis,  in  his  "  Puri- 
tan Age  in  Massachusetts,"  says, — "  During  the  whole  Puritan 
era  there  was  no  place  for  a  public  game  or  amusement ;  all  rev- 
elry and  carousing  were  prohibited."  All  of  which  is  true,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Puritan  character.  But 
it  passes  belief  that  any  people  ever  existed  who  did  not  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  pleasantries,  or  make  use  of  the  weapons  which 
wit  and  satire  afford.  The  couplet  beginning  "  A  little  nonsense  ' 
obtains  for  that  era  as  for  all  others. 

The  meagre  literature  of  the  times  must  be  culled  for  examples, 
and  from  these  must  we  judge  their  authors,  those  "  stern  men 
with  empires  in  their  brains." 

Let  us  first  hear  of  the  clergy  ^     Mather  Byles  was  a  noted  wit 

and    punner,    who    is    aptly    described     by    these    contemporary 

verses  : 

"  With  strutting  gait  and  wig  so  great, 
He  walks  along  the  street, 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it, 
To  every  one  he  meets." 

John  Leecomb  wrote  "  Father  Abbey's  Will,"  the  original  Father 
Abbey  being  a  Mr.  Matthew  Abbey,  who,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  institution,  was  bed-maker  and    sweeper   for   Harvard  college. 
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In  celebration  of  his  death,  Mr.  Leecomb  wrote  in  verse  a  long 
and  humorous  will,  enumerating  with  great  exactness  the  articles 
left  the  very  dear  wife.     This  is  a  specimen  stanza  : 

"  A  little  mug, 
A  two-quart  jug, 

A  bottle  full  of  brandy  : 
A  looking-glass 
To  see  your  face, 

You  '11  find  it  very  handy." 

Edward  Johnson,  usually  sedate  and  severe  enough,  at  one 
place  in  his  "  Wonder  Making  Providence,"  becomes  so  facetious 
as  to  call  the  Atlantic  ocean  "  the  ditch  between  England  and  their 
now  place  of  abode,  which,  forsooth,  they  could  not  leap  over  with 
a  lope-staff."  These  were  holy  ministers  in  good  standing,  who 
were  guilty  of  punning  and  joking,  and  who  must  have  had  appre- 
ciative audiences,  as  they  never  lost  prestige. 

Aside  from  that  which  was  intentionally  witty,  much  of  the  liter- 
ature of  those  early  times,  written  in  all  the  seriousness  of  the 
Puritan  nature,  is  like  a  comic  almanac  to  the  modern  reader. 
Wigglesworth's  "  Day  of  Doom"  has  many  mirth-provoking  pas- 
sages. In  that  part  descriptive  of  the  Last  Day,  when  the  dead  are 
arraigned  before  the  judgment  seat,  the  judge  says  to  the  infants 
before  him, — 

"  In  bliss 
They  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 
Still  unto  them  He  will  allow 
The  easiest  room  in  hell." 

In  giving  his  sentence  to  the  damned,  the  judge  says, — 

"  Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yell 
And  roar  eternally." 

Cotton  Mather  wrote  this  remarkable  man's  epitaph.  It  ended 
with  these  words  : 

"  He  to  his  paradise  is  joyful  come, 
And  waits  with  joy  to  see  his  day  of  doom." 

William  Wood,  in   describing  the   meek   and   modest  wives  of 
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New  England,  says, — "Their  carriage  is  very  civil.  ...  If 
a  husband  have  a  mind  to  sell  his  wife's  beaver  petticoat,  which 
sometimes  he  doth,  she  will  not  put  it  off  till  she  have  another  to 
put  on."  Edward  Winslow  treated  a  sick  Indian  chief,  and,  as 
preparatory  to  further  operations,  says, — "Then  I  washed  his 
mouth  and  scraped  his  tongue,  and  got  an  abundance  of  corrup- 
tion out  of  the  same." 

There  were  also  many  mediocre  writers,  not  ministers,  yet  good 
Puritans,  who  were  famous  wits  in  their  own  day.  Of  these  was 
Joseph  Green,  the  best  writer  of  epigrams  in  the  colonial  period. 
One  time  a  farmer  whose  servant  had  died  came  to  Mr.  Green  for 
an  epitaph.  On  being  asked  what  the  servant's  best  point  was, 
the  farmer  said  he  could  rake  hay  faster  than  any  one  he  ever 
knew,  present  company  excepted.     Mr.  Green  wrote  at  once, — 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Cole, 
His  master  loved  him  as  his  soul. 
He  could  rake  hay,  none  could  rake  faster, 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master." 

This    author  was    also  a   writer   of  songs.     Here   is  a  specimen 
stanza  : 

"  Thus  lost  in  deep  tranquillity, 
We  sat  supine,  and  sot 
Till  we  two  moons  distinctly  see, — 
Come,  give  us  t'  other  pot !  " 

Thomas  Morton  is  the  best  representative  of  those  not  Puritans 
in  principle,  yet  of  them.  He  came  to  Plymouth  in  1622,  made 
his  abode  on  Mount  Wallaston,  and  styled  himself"  Mine  host  of 
Merry  Mount."  He  and  his  associates  were  wont  to  celebrate 
May  Day  by  "  performing  in  a  dance  hand  in  hand  about  a  May- 
pole, whilst  one  of  the  company  sang  and  filled  out  the  good 
liquor  like  Ganymede  and  Jupiter."  The  chorus  to  one  of  their 
songs  is, — 

"  Drink  and  he  merry,  merry,  merry  boys, 
Let  all  your  delights  be  in  Hymen's  joys. 
So  to  Hymen,  now  the  day  is  come, 
About  thf:  merry  May-pole  take  a  roame." 
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This  jolly  fellow  of  the  world  says  that  "The  setting-up  of  the 
May-pole  was  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  the  precise  Separatists. 
They  termed  it  an  idol ;  yea,  they  called  it  the  calf  of  Horeb." 
Bradford  says  that  "Morton  became  lord  of  misrule,  and  main- 
tained, as  it  were,  a  school  of  atheism.  He,  likewise,  to  show  his 
poetry,  composed  sundry  rhymes  and  verses  tending  some  to  las- 
civiousness,  and  others  to  detraction  and  scandal."  He  was  finally 
taken  into  custody  for  his  irregularities  by  Miles  Standish,  but 
quickly  effected  an  escape.  His  description  of  "The  Valiant 
Expedition  of  Captain  Shrimp,  otherwise  Miles  Standish,"  is  very 
humorous.  The  commotion  among  the  guards  caused  by  his 
escape  is  described  as  follows:  "The  word  which  was  given 
with  an  alarm  was,  '  Oh,  he's  gone  !  he  's  gone  !  What  shall  we 
do?  He's  gone  ! '  The  rest,  half  asleep,  leapt  up  in  amaze,  and 
like  rams  ran  their  heads  one  at  another  full  butt  in  the  dark." 

Without  question,  the  best  writer  of  satire  among  the  Puritans 
was  Nathaniel  Ward,  preacher.  His  great  work,  "The  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  is  interesting  reading,  even  to  the  wise  of 
this  generation.  Speaking  of  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  the  writer 
says, — "  When  I  hear  a  nugiferous  gentledame  inquire  what  dress 
the  queen  is  in  this  week,  with  egg  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  what- 
ever it  be,  I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cipher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to  be  kicked 
if  she  were  of  a  kickable  substance  than  either  honored  or 
humored."  He  says  of  the  Irish,  against  whom  he  was  especially 
bitter, — "They  are  the  very  offal  of  men,  dregs  of  mankind, 
reproach  of  Christendom,  the  bots  that  crawl  on  the  beast's  tail. 
I  wonder  Rome  herself  is  not  ashamed  of  them." 

From  the  above  selections  picked  at  random,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  sunny  as  well  as  a  gloomy  side  to  the  Puritan 
nature.  As  much  might  be  inferred  from  their  being  men,  and 
subject  to  like  inclinations  and  passions  as  others  ;  but  too  often 
the  student  of  history  takes  his  information  at  second-hand,  and 
shapes  his  opinions  to  models  already  formed.  He  trusts  implicitly 
in  his  historian,  who,  as  likely  as  not,  is  partial  to  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  is  willing  to  join  the   crowd  whichever  way  it  surges. 
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Before  any  student  can  pass  fair  and  candid  judgment  on  any  peo- 
ple, he  must  himself  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived, 
the  external  influences  brought  to  bear,  their  institutions,  their  lit- 
erature. The  Puritans  were  for  the  most  part  from  the  great 
middle  class,  and  possessed  neither  literary  tastes  nor  habits. 
They  came  to  a  stern  and  forbidding  coast.  Their  powers  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  preserving  themselves  and  their  loved  ones 
from  starvation  and  savage  incursions.  They  maintained  a  stand- 
ard of  freedom  which  neither  kings  nor  parliaments  could  wrest. 
Many  of  their  institutions  will  be  examples  to  generations  to  come. 
What  wonder  that  they  were  stern,  and  considered  life  earnest  and 
real?  Yet,  judging  from  their  writings,  their  correspondence, 
their  epitaphs,  they  were  genial  and  affectionate  toward  each 
other,  though  bitter  enough  toward  an  enemy,  and  given  in  some 
degree  to  humor  and  satire.  To  be  sure,  their  wit  is  not  as  keen 
or  their  satire  as  pungent  as  the  products  of  their  descendants,  yet 
no  one  can  say,  without  confessing  ignorance,  that  the  Puritans 
had  no  sense  of  humor.  Their  wits  were  the  worthy  precursors  of 
Holmes  and  Saxe  and  Lowell. 

W.  C.  B. 


WHEN   WINTER   COMES. 

When  winter  comes,  and  Earth  lies  deathly  cold 
Beneath  her  cruel  winding  shroud, 
Comes  shrieking  on  the  tempest  loud 

The  wail,  "  O  Man  !  thou  too,  art  growing  old  : 

Thy  spirit,  now  so  hot  and  bold, 

Shall  falter,  thy  hands  shall  loose  their  hold 
Of  all  of  which  thou  now  art  proud, 
When  Winter  conies." 

So  shall  we  all,  our  short  brief  story  told, 
Wh<  ii  o'<  i  our  eyes  the  sombre  cloud 

Has  pas  ed,  mingle  with  the  countless  crowd 

Who  oil  the  book  ol   Death  are  now  enrolled, 

When  Wintei  i  omes. 


\ 
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FRENCH  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

So  cosmopolitan  a  city  is  Paris,  that  few  visitors  see  anything  of 
the  private  life  of  Frenchmen.  Except  in  certain  parts,  as  the 
Latin  Quarter,  much  that  is  seen  on  the  streets  and  in  the  shop 
windows  is  not  tout-a-fait  frangaise,  and  so  Anglicized  are  the 
hotels  and  -pensions  that  one  need  make  no  change  whatever  in 
mode  of  living  to  enjoy  even  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  French  capi- 
tal. If  the  signs  displayed  in  windows,  "  English  Spoken,'/ 
were  always  truthful,  one  might  infer  that  our  language  had 
become  the  universal  tongue  ;  and  few  points  in  dress,  seen  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  differ  from  what  is  seen  in  Hyde  Park  or  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  who  would  study  French  character,  habits,  and 
dress  can  only  do  so  by  associating  with  Frenchmen,  and  forming 
a  new  circle  of  friends. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  this  opportunity,  and,  having 
made  previous  arrangements  with  a  French  pastor  to  reside  in  his 
family  for  a  few  weeks,  one  November  evening  saw  our  party  of 
three  on  board  the  6  :  50  train  from  Paris  en  route  for  the  place  of 
his  residence.  As  the  train  was  not  an  express,  but  what  is  called 
and  omnibus  train,  we  had  a  long  ride  before  the  guard  was  heard 
to  cry  "  Evreux  !  "  We  descended  from  the  compartment,  and 
passed  through  the  doorway  of  the  station  where  our  tickets  were 
taken  up,  and  entered  the  waiting-room  beyond.  Here  was  M.  le 
Pasteur,  who  introduced  himself  by  the  aid  of  an  English  pupil  of 
his  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  asked  if  we  wished  a  carriage. 
Seeing  that  they  had  come  on  foot,  we  assured  him  that  we  were 
good  walkers,  and  so  set  out  for  his  home.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night,  and  we  passed  but  two  street  lights  during  ,our  entire  walk. 

We  took  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  the  sidewalks  were  few 
and  poor.  The  heavy  rain  of  the  morning  had  turned  the  dust 
into  mud  and  made  numerous  puddles,  so  that  the  walk  of  a  mile 
was  anything  but  pleasant.  Each  house  we  saw  we  would  won- 
der if  that  was  the  one  (you  have  probably  experienced  that  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  when  going  on  a  visit  to  a  place  you  have  never 
seen),  but  we  were  doomed  to  many  disappointments  ;  and  at  last 
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the  houses  began  to  be  farther  apart  and  the  puddles  deeper,  and 
monsieur,  who  was  a  large  man,  began  to  puff,  and  we  wished  we 
had  taken  a  carriage  for  his  sake  if  not  for  our  own. 

In  due  time  we  found  ourselves  walking  beside  a  high  wall, 
and  soon  came  to  an  open  door  where  the  Englishman  and  one  of 
our  party  had  already  entered.  Across  the  lawn  shone  the  light 
from  the  house,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  house-door.  As  we 
entered,  four  ladies  arose  and  gave  us  welcome  :  one  of  them  took 
our  hats  and  coats,  while  another  gave  us  chairs  about  the  open 
fire,  and  a  third  brought  us  some  tea-  We  were  surprised  to  be 
addressed  in  English  by  one  of  the  ladies,  and  soon  found  that 
another  could  speak  a  little  of  our  language.  So,  while  the  rest 
are  conversing,  let  us  take  a  glance  about  the  room. 

As  we  sit  drawn  up  to  the  grate  fire,  the  double  doors  by  which 
we  entered  are  on  our  right.  Their  upper  halves  are  of  glass,  and 
now  the  heavy  curtains  are  drawn,  completely  hiding  them  from 
view.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  is  the  portiere  shutting  off  the 
dining-room,  while  on  the  other  side  is  a  cupboard  used  for  the 
stowing  away  of  such  odds  and  ends  as  games,  writing  materials, 
and  school-books.  On  our  left  is  the  door  leading  into  the  hall, 
and  in  the  corner  a  lounge,  while  in  the  corner  opposite  stands  a 
piano,  and  between  the  two,  directly  back  of  us,  are  the  two  large 
folding  doors  of  the  parlor.  No  trace  of  a  carpet  covers  the  pine 
floor.  On  the  walls  are  hung  a  few  pictures,  and,  over  the  piano, 
a  book-case.  In  the  centre  of  the  mantel  is  a  marble  clock,  and  a 
vase  stands  at  either  end.  The  room  is  lighted  by  a  swinging 
lamp,  and  directly  beneath  is  a  round  table  covered  with  a  tapis. 

Now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  members  of  the  family. 
Monsieur  is  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  with  one  of  our  compan- 
ions. He  is  a  short  man,  and,  as  we  noticed  before,  rather  stout. 
His  lace  is  round  and  full,  and  hardly  improved  in  appearance  by 
his  trimmed  whiskers.  Though  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty,  his  hair 
is  beginning  to  turn,  but  his  eyes  are  as  bright  as  those  of  a  youth. 
He  is  smoking  a  highly-colored  brierwood  pipe,  and  has  already 
filled  the  room  with  the  scent  of  poor,  government-made  tobacco. 
Madame  is  seated  near  him,  and  employing  herself  in  some  nee- 
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die-work.  She  is  about  the  same  height  as  her  husband,  but  very 
slight.  Her  dark  hair  and  eyes,  with  her  clear-cut  features,  retain 
many  of  the  attractions  of  her  former  beauty.  By  her  side  is  a 
girl  of  a  decidedly  different  type.  I  need  not  describe  her  when 
I  tell  you  her  nationality.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
man  in  Stockholm,  and  is  spending  a  year  in  France  to  learn  the 
language.  Mile.  Silversword,  as  I'll  translate  her  name,  does  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  it  is  some  time  before  we  can  more 
than  give  her  a  morning  greeting  and  a  bonne  nuit.  The  other 
two  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  our  host. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten  we  had  evening  prayers,  and  were  then 
shown  to  our  apartments.  It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  every 
room  in  the  house  as  minutely  as  we  have  the  sitting-room  ;  but  let 
me  say,  however,  that,  as  regards  the  carpetless  condition  of  that 
room,  we  were  told  that  in  Evreux,  at  least,  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  carpet  the  general  sitting-room.     Otherwise  there  would  be  no 

way  to  account  for  the  fact  in  the  home  of  a  man  of  M.  C 's 

circumstances.  Certainly  there  was  a  great  contrast  between  that 
room  and  the  parlor,  which  had  an  oil  finished  floor  and  a  large, 
rich  rug  in  the  centre. 

As  most  of  the  days  were  gone  through  with  nearly  the  same 
routine,  I  will  take  a  day,  a  week  after  our  arrival,  when  we  were 
well  in  the  ruts.  We  generally  arose  about  eight  o'clock,  but,  as 
we  did  not  breakfast  with  the  family,  it  made  little  difference  when 
we  chanced  to  over-sleep  an  hour  or  two.  Going  below,  we 
entered  the  dining-room,  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  bring 
us  our  coffee  and  bread.  This  was  all  we  had  till  noon,  but  plenty 
of  hot  coffee  and  hot  milk,  with  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  plenty 
of  butter,  makes  a  good  breakfast.  Kfain  is  often  three  feet  long 
and  even  more,  but  not  so  large  around  as  our  loaves.  We  had 
to  do  the  cutting  ourselves,  though  we  generally  "  fluttered,"  and 
let  one  man  do  the  work  for  all.  Meanwhile  wTe  read  over  our 
mail,  if  there  was  any, — and  if  only  one  letter  had  come,  its  happy 
recipient  proceeded  to  give  us  all  the  latest  news  if  it  was  from  a 
gentleman,  and  if  from  one  of  the  other  sex,  we  heard  about  the 
last  party  and  the  newly  engaged  couple. 
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The   rest  of  the    forenoon  was  spent  in  study   and   recitation. 

M.  C 's  study,  which  was  across  the  lawn  in  a  corner  of  the 

yard,  was  a  one  room  brick  building.  Perhaps  it  was  built  here 
so  as  to  economize  by  utilizing  the  two  sides  of  the  wall  that  sur- 
rounded the  premises.  While  returning  from  our  lessons  we 
mio-ht  take  a  look  at  the  house.  It  is  two  stories,  and  about  as 
plain  as  can  be  imagined, — no  wings,  no  bay  windows,  not  even 
a  veranda.  In  fact,  the  only  things  that  prevent  the  walls  from 
being  as  even  as  the  brick  of  which  they  are  built,  are  the  blinds, 
which  are  swung  on  the  outside, — the  doors  also  having  these 
attributes, — and  the  small  projection,  just  below  the  upper  win- 
dows, coming  out  over  the  three  stone  steps. 

Dejeuner  and  dinner  are  much  the  same  kind  of  meals,  both  as 
to  serving  and  menu.  Not  being  a  connoisseur  as  to  dishes,  I  am 
not  able  to  state  the  difference  betweem  French  and  American 
cooking.  Soups  and  meats  seemed  to  be  cooked  in  much  the 
same  manner,  but  we  seldom  tasted  a  dessert  as  savory  as  a  good 
United  States  pudding,  and  never  had  the  luxury  of  a  pie. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  the  nearest  the 
cooks  come  to  making  a  pie  is  an  English  tart — which  is  no  more 
than  pie-crust  with  a  drop  of  jelly  in  the  centre.  The  bread  at 
these  meals  was  cut  into  wedge-shaped  pieces  and  placed  beside 
our  plates,  and  eaten  without  butter.  For  drink  we  had  our 
choice  of  water,  cider,  beer,  and  wine.  The  only  times  that  tea  or 
coffee  was  served,  were  at  breakfast  and  at  five  o'clock  tea.  This 
latter  repast  we  scorned  to  take  at  first,  considering  it  fit  for  women 
only,  but  the  Englishman  set  us  the  example,  and  we  soon 
learned  to  enjoy  it.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  in  no  part  of 
Europe  do  they  undermine  their  health  by  eating  that  stomach- 
destroying  article  of  food — hot  bread.  Americans  are  often  asked 
if  it  is  true  that  we  eat  it  in  this  country. 

During  the  afternoon  we  generally  took  a  walk  to  the  village, 
or  a  spin  on  our  bicycles  over  those  splendid  roads,  in  the  hard- 
ness and  smoothness  and  care  of  which  France  surpasses  all 
Euro]  I)    we    forgot   to    fasten   up   the   latch   of  the  yard  door 

before   going  out,  we  would   have  to  ring  the  bell  on  our  return, 
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and  in  a  minute  or  two  we  would  hear  the  clatter  of  the  servant's 
sabots  as  she  came  to  let  us  in.  In  many  other  countries,  and  also 
in  some  of  our  Southern  cities,  these  door-bells  at  the  entrances  to 
the  yards  may  be  seen.  Often  the  walls,  though  perhaps  nine  or 
ten  feet  high,  have  the  tops  covered  with  broken  glass  to  prevent 
their  being  scaled. 

Frequently  in  the  evening  some  young  men  called,  and  a  few 
hours  were  spent  in  games  of  various  sorts.  Generally  at  a  little 
after  ten  we  went  to  our  rooms,  and,  lighting  our  candles,  devoted 
a  little  time  to  reading  or  what  we  would,  and  then  retired.  One 
thing  in  regard- to  the  beds  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  that  is 
a  duvet — a  pillow-shaped  thing,  the  size  of  the  bed,  which  was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  blanket,  but,  being  stuffed  with  feathers  and 
so  very  thick,  it  was  a  most  difficult  job  to  keep  it  in  place.  If  it 
was  a  cold  night  it  would  surely  find  its  way  to  the  floor,  and 
when  the  weather  was  warm  it  seemed  impossible  to  kick  it  off. 
So  light  was  it  and  so  given  to  moving  about  that  we  called  it  the 
"  soap-bubble,"  and  on  chilly  nights  we  took  the  precaution  to  tie 
it  in  place  by  a  rope  passing  around  the  entire  bed. 

Before  long  we  began  to  make  acquaintances,  and  our  stay 
seemed  indeed  a  short  one  after  the  season  opened.  Receptions, 
dances,  arid  private  theatricals  helped  to  form  the  list  of  amuse- 
ments, and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  lawn-tennis  parties  were 
held  almost  weekly. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  a  public  concert  was  held  in  the  park, 
and  everybody  turned  out  to  promenade  and  listen  to  the  music. 
It  surprised  us  at  first  to  see  how  little  they  observe  the  Sabbath 
day,  but,  as  most  Frenchmen  are  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  min- 
ister but  a  missionary,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange.  Sunday  in 
France  is  a  holiday,  and  especially  is  the  afternoon  treated  as  a 
time  for  pleasure. 

Though  their  etiquette  differs  from  ours  in  many  respects,  the 
greatest  difference  is  that  a  demoiselle  must  not  walk  with  a  young 
man,  be  it  only  for  a  block ;  and  many  young  ladies,  even  when 
they  have  passed  their  twenty-fifth  year,  are  not  allowed  to  go 
into  the  streets  unless  accompanied  by  a  chaperon. 


l6o  BLIND  ENFENDI. 

* 

One  evening,  just  before  bed-time,  one  of  my  comrades  pleased 
our  host  very  much  by  taking  part  of  a  pack  of  cards  and  aptly 
turning  a  rhyme  composed  for  the  use  of  lovers,  to  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  love  for  Evreux.  As  he  laid  down  each  card  he  named 
it  with  one  of  the  following  lines,  and  the  last  card  proved  that  he 
loved  the  place  much. 

ye  faime, 
Uu  pen, 

Beaucoup, 

Pas  du  lout. 

J.  J.  mat. 


BLIND  ENFENDI. 

I  look  from  my  window  down  the  street, 
Where  passes,  more  slowly,  day  after  day, 

Blind  Enfendi,  whose  tottering  feet 
Will  soon  be  at  rest, — so  the  doctors  say. 

Behind  the  film  of  his  dim  old  eyes 

He  dreams  of  the  crowd  at  the  Joppa  gate, 

And  he  hears  again  the  drivers'  cries, 

When  caravans  come  from  the  East  in  state. 

He  grieves  for  distant  Syrian  lands, 

For  the  old,  old  city  with  mosque  and  dome, 

For  the  hot  winds  straight  from  the  desert  sands, 
For  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  boyhood's  home. 

But  blind  Enfendi  is  drawing  nigh 
To  the  gales  of  pearl  of  the  city  of  gold, 

With  its  wall  of  jasper,  great  and  high, 

Where  no  caravan  comes,  no  goods  are  sold. 

And  blind  Enfendi,  with  fast-shut  eyes, 

While  he  dreams  and  longs  for  the  Joppa  gate, 

Imagines  he  h<  ars  the  drivers'  cries 

When  caravans  come  from  the  East  in  stale. 


M.  P.  T. 


BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON  l6l 

BJORNSTJERNE   BJORNSON. 

Originality  is  becoming  daily  more  difficult.  The  stories  have 
all  been  told,  all  the  characters  portrayed,  the  scenery  all  described, 
the  situations  exhausted.  When  a  poem  like  Longfellow's 
"  Bridge"  has  been  once  written — the  midnight  revery  in  poetic 
surroundings  portrayed  by  the  masterhand — although  dozens  of 
poets  might  think  again  the  same  thoughts,  the  bridge  can  never 
again  be  made  the  subject  of  a  powerful  poem.  The  writers  of 
to-day  must  in  a  great  measure  content  themselves  with  telling 
again  in  new  words,  or  in  a  new  way,  what  has  been  told  many 
times  alreadv. 

But  there  is  one  author  who  has  united  to  a  rapid  and  unusual 
style  a  subject  new  in  story  and  of  peculiar  fascination.  To 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
great  writer  in  the  Norwegian  tongue.  Norway,  with  its  steep, 
rocky  mountains  and  shut-in  valleys,  its  sturdy,  peasantry,  and 
its  little  fishing  hamlets,  its  quaint,  peculiar  customs  and  still 
more  peculiar  modes  of  thought,  its  snowy  winters  and  its  midnight 
sun,  an  exquisite  setting  of  combined  picturesqueness  and  simplic- 
ity,— Norway  was  unstoried,  unsung,  and  she  found  in  Bjornson  a 
poet  and  novelist  in  touch  with  her  people  and  capable  of  perfectly 
portraying  her  thoughts  untold  and  scenes  unknown. 

Bjornson  should  not  be  judged  entirely  by  the  estimation  of  crit- 
ics and  foreign  reviewers.  This  is  a  democratic  age,  and  the  great 
writer  is  he  who  reaches  and  satisfies  the  people.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  a  man  to  write  in  language  beyond  the  popular  com- 
prehension to  be  esteemed  a  great  writer  ;  and,  judged  by  the  pop- 
ular standard,  Bjornson  is  indeed  great.  His  stories  are  read  and 
loved  by  all  Norway.  His  sweet  songs  have  found  an  echo  in 
every  heart.  Hundreds  of  his  phrases  have  become  familiar,  and 
have  passed  into  the  common  speech.  His  poems  have  been  set  to 
music  by  various  composers,  and  are  sung  to  sweet,  simple  melo- 
dies by  every  Norwegian  peasant.  He  is  emphatically  national. 
All  his  writings  are  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  pines  and  firs  of 
his  native  Norwegian  forests.     He  emters  into   the   thoughts   and 
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feelings  of  the  people,  and  tells,  with  unpretentious  realism  but  with 
inimitable  grace  and  force,  of  their  simple  thoughts  and  emotions, 
their  superstitions,  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  fears.  He  writes 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  never  has  the  life  of  the 
peasant  been  invested  with  a  greater  charm. 

Perhaps  Bjornson's  poetry  is  what  has  most  endeared  him  to  the 
people's  heart.  In  the  Norwegian  language  and  to  the  Norwe- 
gian mind  it  is  full  of  sweetness  and  feeling;  even  in  translation, 
and  judged  by  American  standards,  much  of  it  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. For  instance,  what  is  more  exquisite,  more  beautifully 
simple,  than  this  : 

"The  tree's  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown  : 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away  ? '  said  the  frost,  sweeping  down. 

'No  ;  leave  them  alone 

Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,' 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

"  The  tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung  : 
1  Shall  I  take  them  away  ? '  said  the  wind,  as  he  swung. 
'  No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,' 
Said  the  tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

"  The  tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow  : 
Said  the  girl, '  May  I  gather  thy  berries,  or  no  ?' 
'  Yes,  all  thou  canst  see  ; 
Take  them ;  all  are  for  thee,' 
Said  the  tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low." 

And  what  could  better  express  the  longings  of  the  peasant  boy 
than  verses  like  these  : 

"  The  eagle  is  rising  afar  away, 
Over  the  mountains  high, 
Rowing  along  in  the  radiant  clay 
With  mighty  strokes  to  his  distant  prey, 
Where  he  will,  swooping  downwards, 
Where  he  will,  sailing  onwards. 

"  'Shall  I,  then,  never,  never  flee 
( )ver  the  mountains   high  ? 
Ro(  ley  walls!   will  ye  always  be 
Prisons,  until  ye  are  tombs,  for  me — 
Until  1  lie  at  your  feet 
Wrapped  in   my  winding-sheet?" 
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We  can  imagine  that  the  following  verses  were,  in  the  original, 
charmingly  graceful  : 

"  He  went  in  the  forest  the  whole  day  long, 
The  whole  day  long  ; 
For  there  he  had  heard  such  a  wondrous  song, 
A  wondrous  song. 

"  He  fashioned  a  flute  from  a  willow  spray, 
A  willow  spray, 
To  see  if  within  it  the  sweet  tune  lay, 
The  sweet  tune  lay. 

"  It  whispered  and  told  him  its  name  at  last, 
Its  name  at  last  ; 
But  then,  while  he  listened,  away  it  passed, 
Away  it  passed." 

But  poetry  loses  much  in  translation,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  a  foreigner  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  it. 

Bjornson's  first  tale,  written  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy, 
was  "  Synnvoe  Solbakken."  This  is  held  in  higher  estimation  by 
the  people  of  Norway  itself  than  any  of  his  succeeding  works.  It 
is  a  simple  tale  of  the  proverbially  rough  course  of  true  love. 
Synnove  and  Thorbjorn  have  known  each  other  from  childhood, 
and  grown  to  love  each  other  as  naturally  as  they  love  their 
parents.  Thorbjorn  has  a  violent  temper,  and  on  this  account  he 
gets  a  bad  name  in  the  community.  Years  pass  on,  and  both  grow 
up.  Synnove's  parents  are  unwilling  she  should  marry  Thorbjorn 
because  of  his  reputation.  At  length  Synnove  and  Ingrid,  Thorb- 
jorn's  sister,  are  sent  up  the  mountain  to  pasture  the  cows  during 
the  summer.  It  is  some  distance  up,  by  the  circuitous  path,  but  so 
near  in  an  air  line  that  Synnove  looks  down  the  cliff  and  sees 
Thorbjorn  riding  along  the  road  beneath.  She  signals  him,  but 
just  then  his  horse  takes  fright,  dashes  across  the  fields,  and  breaks 
the  shafts.  It  happens  that  a  wedding  is  taking  place  at  a  house 
near  by,  and  a  Norwegian  wedding  is  usually  the  scene  of  much 
drunkenness  and  disorder.  To  repair  the  shafts,  Thorbjorn  must 
go  to  the  house  where  the  wedding  is  in  progress.  There  he  is 
forced  into  a  quarrel  and  badly  hurt.  For  a  long  time  his  life  is 
despaired  of,  but  he  finally  recovers  and  overcomes  his  quick  tern- 
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per,  and  the  story  ends  with  marriage  and  universal  happiness  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

ki  Arne,"  his  second  tale,  is  less  appreciated  by  his  own  country- 
men, but  better  known  in  America.  It  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
incident.  The  whole  interest  centres  around  the  yearning  of  the 
young  Norwegian  to  go  "  over  the  mountains  high"  and  see  the 
wonders  of  the  wide  world ;  while  he  is  detained  by  love  for  his 
mother  and  for  Eli  Boen,  whom  he  finally  marries. 

The  work  esteemed  his  best  by  the  majority  of  foreign  critics  is 
the  "  Fisher  Girl."  In  this  Bjornson's  peculiar  style  of  writing 
appears  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  is  the  story  of  an  impulsive,  un- 
tamed young  girl,  who  spends  her  youth  roaming  about  a  little 
fishing  village,  uncared  for  and  unrestrained.  A  young  man  of 
the  place  takes  a  fatherly  interest  in  her,  and  induces  her  mother 
to  send  her  to  school.  While  there  she  thoughtlessly  becomes 
engaged  to  a  handsome  young  sailor.  He  goes  to  sea,  and  not 
long  afterward  a  rich  young  man  near  by  asks  her  to  be  his  wife. 
Dazzled  by  his  riches  and  fine  manners,  she  at  once  forgets  all 
about  her  sailor  boy,  and  promises  to  marry  him.  Hardly  has  she 
done  so  when  her  old  friend,  who  had  caused  her  to  be  sent  to 
school,  tells  her  of  his  love,  and  in  her  surprise  and  joy  she  forgets 
the  other  two,  and  promises  to  marry  him.  Despairing  of  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  she  is  now  involved, 
she  flies  to  Bergen.  Here  she  sees  her  first  theatrical  exhibition, 
and  it  makes  a  great  impression  upon  her.  She  has  found  her 
mission.  She  will  become  an  actress.  She  hits  upon  a  clergy- 
man with  whom  she  is  acquainted,  and  remains  at  his  house  for  a 
long  time  studying  and  practising  for  her  chosen  profession.  At 
length  ho-  dream  is  realized,  and  the  story,  in  exquisite  taste, 
closes  with  the  words,  "  And  the  curtain  rose." 

In  this  tale  is  particularly  noticeable  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Bjornson's  style — his  implicit  trust  in   the   intelligence  of 
his  reader.      lie  makes  no  observations  upon  the   characters  of  his 
.  but  leaves  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  the  story  proceeds. 
Many  things  in  the  "  Fisher  Girl"  are  inexplicable  until  the  power- 
<•  in  which  she  witnesses  her  first  play.      Then  we  gain  an 
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insight  into  her  impulsive  character  that  explains  all.  He  rarely 
gives  us  his  estimate  of  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  but  he 
leaves  us  to  form  our  own  opinion. 

Throughout  all  his  works  Bjornson  describes  scenery  with  ex- 
traordinary power.  Born  among  the  rugged  hills,  and  accustomed 
from  his  youth  to  wander  at  will  through  mountain  fastnesses,  he 
fully  appreciated  the  grand  beauty  of  his  native  Norway.  His 
style,  too,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  powerful  description.  Concise  to 
the  verge  of  obscurity,  rapid,  energetic,  eloquent,  he  tells  of  pict- 
uresque Norwegian  scenes  in  words  admirably  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  Norwegian  tongue.  No  translation  can  do  justice  to 
his  rapid  periods.  They  stir  the  sluggish  hearts  of  the  stolid  Norse- 
men into  unwonted  activity.  They  have  had  no  small  influence 
in  dispelling  the  mist  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  has  so 
long  enveloped  this  simple  people,  and  have  been  widely  read  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large.  Two  things  the 
world  welcomes — originality  and  power;  and  these  Bjornson's 
works  possess  in  an  unusual  degree. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  verse  of  a  song,  which,  with  its  con- 
text, is  composed  with  a  touch  as  fine  and  a  simplicity  as  beautiful 
as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  The  boy  had 
wronged  his  mother,  and  in  tearful  repentance  he  begged, — 

"  Do  sing  a  little  for  me,  mother." 

"You  know  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Sing  something  forme,  mother,"  implored  the  boy,  "  or  I  shall 
never  have  courage  to  look  you  in  the  face  again."  She  went  on 
stroking  his  hair,  but  was  silent.  "  Do  sing,  mother  dear,"  he 
implored  again,  "  or  I  shall  go  far  away,  and  never  come  back 
any  more."     And  she  began  to  sing, — 

"  Merciful  Father,  take  in  thy  care 

The  child  as  he  plays  by  the  shore  ; 
Send  him  thy  Holy  Spirit  there, 

And  leave  him  alone  no  more. 
Slipper}-  the  way,  and  high  is  the  tide  ; 
Still,  if  thou  keepest  close  by  his  side, 
He  will  never  fall,  but  live  for  Thee, 
Will  enter  thy  heaven,  and  be  with  Thee." 

G.  C.  Smith. 


The  Chair. 


We  account  ourselves  fortunate  to  secure  for  this  number  an 
address  of  the  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  '48,  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Saratoga,  last  July.  The 
cause  of  education  in  this  land  must  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  our 
republic.  As  one  looks  forward  to  presage  the  future  of  our  coun- 
trv,  what  gives  so  much  assurance  as  the  admirable  systems  of 
common  schools  which  are  found  everywhere  within  its  borders? 
If  they  are  kept  so  efficient  that  constantly  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  land  have  passed  through  an  alembic  of  a  few  years  of 
good  school  experiences,  certainly  there  need  be  far  less  fear  than 
otherwise  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  The  educated  appre- 
ciate and  know  how  to  use  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Popular  edu- 
cation is  indeed  the  "genius  of  liberty."  For  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  this  free  land  we  may  earnestly  hope  and  strive,  with 
what  means  are  ours,  for  the  perpetuation  and  increased  efficiency 
of  our  public  schools,  which  are  the  strongest  force  that  can  be 
opposed  to  tyranny  or  misrule.  It  is  only  where  the  masses  of 
ignorant  voters  are,  that  people  are  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
"boss"  rule  ;  but  such  rule  will  follow  close  in  the  wake  of  igno- 
rance, as  surely  as  free  and  independent  action  will  follow  in  the 
track  of  enlightenment.  Wheresoever  the  majority  of  men  cannot 
think  for  themselves,  there  is  a  good  field  for  the  smooth-tongued, 
unscrupulous  politician,  and  honest  men  must  go  to  the  wall. 


Public  education  should  be  as  dear  to  us,  then,  as  liberty  itself; 
but  while  we  keep  this  firm  foundation — this  bed-rock — securely 
beneath,  there  ought  to  be  raised  upon  it  structures  which  will 
bring  honor  to  our  land  and  advancement  to  our  civilization. 
The    higher    (onus   may    undoubtedly   be    neglected   with    greater 
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impunity  than  the  lower  ;  but  to  attain  the  highest  development, 
the  greatest  glory  of  our  country,  both  are  needed.  If,  as  Goethe 
says,  talent  is  matured  in  quiet,  away  from  the  streams  of  life,  we 
need  such  places  of  seclusion,  well  secured  by  the  wealth  which  this 
wealth-providing  period  is  accumulating,  where  men  of  scholarly 
tastes  may  withdraw  and  devote  themselves  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  It  would  seem  that,  at  present,  we  are  in  greater 
danger  from  an  inefficiency  of  these  places  of  retirement  for  our 
scholars  than  from  inefficiency  in  the  common  schools.  The 
universities  and  colleges  afford  such  places,  and  we  have  plenty 
of  them  ;  but  few  have  anything  like  adequate  endowments. 
Then,  as  the  scholarly  spirit  is  developed  more  and  more  in  the 
people  at  large,  as  it  is  to  a  remarkable  and  commendable  degree, 
there  come  constant  and  varying  demands  to  popularize  the 
higher  courses.  These  demands  have  been  acceded  to  somewhat 
in  all  institutions,  and  the  technical  and  scientific  schools  have 
been,  in  part,  an  outgrowth  of  them.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  way  to  meet  them, — by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools. 
It  certainly  looks  like  a  mistake  to  continually  lower  the  old  stand- 
ards. They  might  writh  better  grace  be  raised.  Let  strong  old 
universities  and  colleges  continue  to  draw  the  people  up  toward 
them,  and  not  be  drawn  down  themselves.  Even  though  the  num- 
bers which  follow  their  advanced  courses  may  be  comparatively 
small,  it  is  most  decidedly  best  that  such  courses  be  maintained 
for  the  few  to  be  standards  for  the  many.  So  may  we  look 
for  the  highest  attainments  of.  scholarship.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
last  proposed  encroachment,  the  reduction  of  the  time  required  for 
a  degree,  may  never  get  further  than  a  proposal.  It  is  well 
enough  for  some  of  the  technical  schools  to  have  three-year 
courses ;  but  when  one  of  our  leading  universities  proposes  such  a 
change,  it  is  beyond  endurance — a  thing  to  be  lamented.  "The 
future  will  prove,"  wrote  De  Tocqueville,  in  regard  to  our  country, 
"  whether  the  passion  for  profound  knowledge,  so  rare  and  so 
fruitful,  can  be  born  and  developed  so  readily  in  democratic  socie- 
ties as  in  aristocratic.  As  for  me,  I  hardly  believe  it."  Although 
as  yet  too  early  in  our  history  to  judge,  there  are  still  indications 
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that   the    belief  of  De  Tocqueville  was  not  unfounded,   however 
loath  we  may  be  to  recognize  them. 


It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  financial  management  of  our  associa- 
tions is  being  discussed  at  such  length,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  continued  until  some  well  adapted  plan  may  take  the  place  of 
the  loose  arrangement  in  vogue  at  present.  College  men  are  old 
enough  to  run  their  financial  matters  on  business-like  principles, 
and  we  ought  to  so  run  them.  Such  negligence  as  we  allow  our- 
selves here  will  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere,  and  will  bring  disaster. 
But  we  get  to  running  in  ruts,  and  it  is  hard  to  break  out  of  them. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  running  in  this  particular  zigzag 
rut,  and  although  %  every  one  recognizes  what  evil  effects  attend 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  College  men  endure  much  too, 
because  it  is  but  for  a  short  time,  and  we  think  it  easier  to  submit 
than  to  rise  up  and  put  things  to  rights.  It  may  be  ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  our  life  here,  we,  perhaps  more  than 
most  classes  of  people,  are  called  upon  to  do  for  our  successors. 
We  have  received  much  from  our  predecessors,  and  consequently 
owe  more  to  those  who  shall  follow. 


Whatever  may  be  said  on  either  side  of  the  question  in  regard 
to  where  the  power  to  appoint  the  library  committee  from  the 
senior  class  lies,  we  wish  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  motives  of  the  librarian  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction  of  the  committee  from  six  to  two  members.  Such  accu- 
sations as  are  put  forth  in  the  communication  on  page  108  of  the 
Dartmouth  are  wholly  misleading  and  without  foundation.  The 
librarian  has  never  undertaken  to  dictate  to  the  present  committee 
in  the  selection  of  a  single  book,  and  has  seldom  even  given  his 
advice  except  when  particularly  asked  for  it. 


By  the  Way. 


The  cold  winds  and  occasional  flurries  of  snow  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  we  are  once  more  on  the  verge  of  a  Hanover  winter. 
There  may  be  some  of  us  who  don't  as  yet  know  all  that  the  term 
14  Hanover  winter"  implies  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  last  two  winters  have 
not  really  been  worthy  of  the  name.  But  those  who  can  remember 
the  year  previous  to  the  last  two  will  realize  it  in  all  its  force  : 
they  will  remember  how  they  forced  their  way  across  the  campus 
to  chapel,  when  the  snow  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  path  was  on 
a  level  with  their  shoulders  ;  they  will  remember  how  we  were 
two  days  without  the  benefit  of  even  the  U.  S.  mail,  because  even 
Uncle  Sam  was  powerless  to  force  his  way  through  the  huge 
snow-drifts  which  lay  between  us  and  civilization,  and  even  tele- 
graphic communication  was  cut  oft'; — they  know  what  a  "  Han- 
over winter"  is.  There  may,  forsooth,  be  some  of  them  who  even 
long  for  another  good,  "old-fashioned  winter,"  as  the  term  is,  be- 
fore they  leave  college.  If  they  do,  we,  for  our  own  parts,  sin- 
cerely hope  that  their  desire  may  go  ungratified. 

The  poet  who  first  sung  of  "  Beautiful  Snow  "  never  saw  Hanover 
under  six  level  feet  of  it,  we'll  be  bound;  or  if  he  did,  he  waited 
till  summer  before  he  allowed  his  poetic  ardor  to  overpower  his 
judgment.  Still,  we  wouldn't  for  a  moment  disparage  winter  :  we 
simply  express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  winter  in  such  an 
excessive  quantity  as  was  meted  out  to  us  three  years  ago — the 
winter  of  '87—88.  Winter  in  Hanover  is  generally  a  jolly  enough 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  time  then  to  become  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  We  become  true  socialists : 
every  man  keeps  an  open  door  for  his  neighbor,  and  the  long 
winter  evenings  are  passed  away  by  those  studiously  disinclined 
with  a  great  variety  of  amusements,  notably  whist, — sometimes,  it 
is   rumored,  what  is  here  known   as  American  whist.     Notwith- 
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standing  our  isolation,  winter  in  Hanover  is  not  so  much  like  a 
course  in  the  penitentiary  as  is  popularly  supposed  by  some  who 
never  were  here,  and  consequently  cannot  know  anything  about 
it ;  but  our  experience  is,  that  winter  here  is  just  about  as  pleasant 
a  time,  on  the  whole,  as  spring,  or  summer.  The  cold  does  not 
affect  us  :  we  are  a  hardy  race  proverbially,  are  Dartmouth  boys, 
and  not  the  chilliest  winds  or  deepest  snows,  which  come  swoop- 
ing down  on  us  from  the  tops  of  the  Green  Mountains,  can  intimi- 
date us  in  the  least. 

If  another  college  of  our  size,  or  larger,  can  be  found  where  the 
proportion  of  sickness  is  less  than  in  ours,  we  have  yet  to  know  of 
it.  Of  course,  we  mean  by  sickness,  sickness.  If  the  books  of  the 
different  class  officers  were  examined,  the  number  of  cases  of 
alleged  sickness  would  be  something  alarming  :  that  kind  of  sick- 
ness, however,  doesn't  count.  The  Hanover  winter  acts  as  a 
tonic  ;  it  braces  all  the  overstrained  nerves,  and  sends  sluggish 
blood  coursing  through  the  veins  of  the  most  indolent.  Don't  be 
scared  when  any  one  tries  to  frighten  you  by  reports  of  frozen 
thermometers  and  ten  feet  of  snow.  Ten  to  one  he  does  n't  know 
anything  about  it,  arid  has  learned  his  lesson  third-hand.  You 
may  become  impatient  to  see  the  campus  fence  again,  and  long 
for  the  time  when  you  can  wear  striped  tennis  flannels  ;  but  when 
it  is  over,  and  the  grass  is  green  beneath  you,  and  the  flannels  have 
become  a  reality,  you  will  be  glad  that  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence, and  a  year  from  this  time  you  will  long,  as  eagerly  as  you 
did  for  spring,  for  another  "  Hanover  winter." 

* 
*  * 

A  subject  of  minor  importance  perhaps,  but  one  which  deserves 
a  word  of  passing  attention,  is  the  College  Pump.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  once  before,  and  now  mention  it  for  the  last 
time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  urged  the  authorities  at  that 
time  to  put  in  a  pump  of  somewhat  improved  style,  in  place  of  the 
antiquated  arrangement  then  in  use.  The  deed  has  been  done, 
•  now  rejoice  in  a  pump  which  any  one  can  work.  We 
ourselves,  however,  take  not  the   least  credit  for  the  improvement; 
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in  fact,  we  think  that  our  advice  would  have  served  only  to  keep 
the  old  pump  in  service,  but  for  an  accident.  Some  benefactor  of 
humanity  in  general  and  Dartmouth  students  in  particular  stole 
the  pump,  and,  as  a  result,  we  got  a  new  one.  While  we  take  no 
credit  for  the  good  deed,  we  feel  just  as  thankful :  and  if  these  few 
lines  ever  come  before  the  eyes  of  the  one  who  made  the  new 
pump  a  necessity,  he  may  consider  himself  heartily  thanked. 

*  * 

Looking  around  the  room,  that  I  may,  perchance,  catch  an  in- 
spiration or  an  idea  for  these  pages,  my  eye  falls  upon  several  spec- 
imens of  college  literature,  which  surely  deserve  mention.  I  refer 
to  "  grinds."  If  the  effort  and  talent  that  have  been  expended 
here  in  college  on  grinds  in  the  form  of  verse  and  prose  were  only 
put  forth  on  good  literary  work,  we  should  not  so  often  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  outside  aid  in  filling  our  pages,  nor  would  we 
be  continually  calling  for  more  copy. 

It  is  a  curious  turn  this,  that  college  literature  takes,  of  satirizing 
classes  ;  it  seldom  crops  out  except  among  the  under-classmen. 
It  is  always  good-natured  rather  than  malicious,  and  is  usually  con- 
ceived on  the  instant,  rather  than  from  much  thought  and  prepara- 
tion. Much  of  it  is  really  good.  One  of  the  best,  I  think — per- 
haps I  may  say  the  best — which  has  appeared  in  our  time  is  one 
entitled  by  the  author,  "The  Asses'  Symposium,"  and  differs 
from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  by  a  member  of  a  class 
now  in  college  as  a  revenge  against  certain  members  of  that  class 
for  singularly  honoring  him. 

It  is  gotten  out  as  a  theatre  programme,  giving  the  cast  of  char- 
acters, a  synopsis  of  the  play,  and  press  comments  thereon.  Many 
of  us  will  always  remember  the  uproar  that  arose  when  it  was 
passed  around  among  us,  and  the  various  comments  as  to  its 
author.  His  identity  could  not  long  be  concealed,  strenuous 
denials  notwithstanding. 

Another  poem  which  came  out  in  chapel  one  morning,  June  7, 
1889,  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Little  Willie"  song.     It  was' a 
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grind  by  the  Freshmen  on  the  Sophomores,  and  was  an  immense 
hit.     It  consisted  of  eight  stanzas,  one  of  which  I  give  : 

"  Toy  balloons,  my  son,  remember, 
Sometimes  get  so  full  of  gas, 
That  they  burst — but  there  's  no  danger 
To  the  thick-skinned  Soph'more  class." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Sophs,  planned  revenge,  which  took  form  by 
the  end  of  that  very  day  in  an  adequate  answer, — at  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  Sophs.  The  poem  was  introduced,  surreptitiously, 
into  chapel  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  but  alas  !  the  hymn- 
books  were,  per  order,  examined  before  prayers  in  the  morning, 
and  the  whole  edition  of  two  hundred  was  removed.  Another 
edition  was  at  once  printed  for  use  in  another  place,  but  that  even- 
ing the  Freshmen  brought  out  the  hat,  the  rush  took  place,  and 
the  occasion  for  the  poem  was  gone.  However,  the  grind  had  cir- 
culated enough  so  that  the  college  had  read  it,  and  probably  it  had 
its  effect  in  bringing  on  the  hat  rush  in  answer  to  the  questions, — 

"  Misguided  Freshies,  do  you  waver? 
Will  you  not  bring  out  the  hat  ? 
Has  your  boasted  courage  left  you  ? 
Have  you  sand  enough  for  that  ? " 

Another  grind  which  I  remember,  as  circulated  in  chapel  for 
the  benefit  of  the  college,  was  a  parody  on  the  Freshman  class 
constitution,  which  showed  much  talent,  though  decidedly  mis- 
directed. Much  of  the  zest  of  these  productions,  I  doubt  not,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  danger  consequent  upon  prowling  around  the 
chapel  late  at  night,  finally  gaining  an  entrance  through  apparently 
impassable  doors  and  windows,  and  then  putting  them  in  the 
hymn-books,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  found  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

I  Jut  not  all  are  circulated  in  this  way.  I  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Freshmen  managed  to  steal  several  hundred  copies  of  the 

phomores'  Freshman  history.  The  next  day  the  bulletin  boards 
and  trees  around  town  were  placarded  with    flaming   notices   to  the 

effect  that  the  "lasl  year's   Freshman"  history  could  be  obtained 
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at  one  cent  per  copy  of  H.  H.  H.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
class  of  literature  can  be  found  by  looking  through  the  pages  of 
the  ^"Egis  for  any  year. 

The  college  annual  is  a  favorite  place  for  satire  on  class  and 
classmates.  Most  of  it  is  good,  some  excellent,  all  witty  and  to 
the  point :  it  always  hits  where  it  is  aimed.  Sometimes  burlesque 
is  employed  rather  than  satire.  Not  long  ago,  at  Junior  honor 
presentation,  the  exercises  were  worked  up  in  the  form  of  a 
menagerie,  entitled  "The  greatest  show  on  earth:  an  unrivalled 
combination  of  wonderful  and  natural  curiosities."  The  hand-bill 
then  set  forth  the  merits  of  each  "  curiosity"  in  show-bill  grandilo- 
quence. It  was  circulated  throughout  the  town  on  the  night  of 
the  entertainment,  much  to  the  disgust  of  many  strangers  and  un- 
initiated, who  wanted  to  see  the  "show,"  but  couldn't  because 
they  did  n't  know  of  it  in  time.  Space  forbids  mention  of  the  many 
more  examples  of  this  nature,  which  have  from  time  to  time  made 
their  appearance  in  our  midst.  A  study  of  the  subject  will  show 
that  the  authors  of  these  grinds  were  almost  always  men  who  stood 
high  in  the  literary  life  in  college,  and  many  of  them  will  survive 
in  memory  long  after  their  better  and  more  worthy  productions 
have  been  forgotten,  except  when  perchance  resurrected  from 
some  dusty  old  file  of  the  Dartmouth  or  the  Lit. 


Thistle-Down 


CONTEMPLATION. 

Grave  and  still  she  stands, 
Her  slender,  shapely  hands 

Folded  before  her; 
Brown  eyes  downward  cast, 
Her  breathing  quick  and  fast- 
Some  spell  is  o'er  her. 

Surely  she  's  reflecting, 
And  thinking  of  rejecting 

Some  anxious  lover: 
She  's  so  deeply  pondering, 
She  surely  must  be  sundering 

His  hopes  forever. 


Crayon   Bleu 


There  is  always  a  selection  in  writers,  and  then  a  selection  from  the  selection. 

— Emerson. 
Geography,  History,  and  Civil  Government  of  Vermont,  by  Edward  Conant.     Rutland  : 
Tuttle  Company.     $1.25. 

Very  commonly,  indeed  usually,  students  know  less  of  their  own  times,  of  the  century 
in  which  they  live,  than  of  times  long  past.  This  is  quite  natural.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  men  look  away  from  their  surroundings  for  what  is  important.  Their  own  lives 
are  more  prosaic  than  any  which  have  gone  before, — fraught  with  less  of  interest  than 
those  of  the  grander  men  and  women  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  opportunities,  too,  for 
much  study  of  a  decade  or  half  century  which  has  just  gone  have  been  very  meagre. 
A  real  history  of  such  a  period  cannot,  of  course,  be  written.  It  requires  the  perspective 
of  years  to  see  events  in  their  true  relations,  and  those  who  write  history  for  time  will  not 
undertake  to  generalize  on  events  whose  full  influence  they  cannot  yet  determine.  These 
two  facts  have  tended  to  keep  men  very  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
past.  However,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  relieve  this.  The  "  History  of  Our 
Own  Times"  and  "The  19th  Century"  history  have  done  much  to  help  young  people 
especially  to  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  from  the  time  when 
remembrance  begins,  back  to  the  times  which  have  found  a  settled  place  in  larger  records. 
As  younger  students  commonly  know  more  of  other  times  than  of  their  own,  so  they  are 
usually  better  acquainted  with  other  lands  than  the  one  in  which  they  live.  In  our  fitting 
schools,  pupils  as  far  advanced  as  this  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  towns  which  were  in  the  Achaean  League  than  the  counties  in  their  native  states, 
and  this  on  account  of  a  long  recognized  lack  of  adequate  instruction  in  common  history 
in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools.  Here  a  want  of  concise,  well  adapted  text-books  has 
handicapped  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  "Conant's  Vermont" 
comes  in  to  supply  this  want,  and  do  for  young  Vermonters  what  McCarthy's  and  McKen- 
zie's  histories  have  done  for  all  young  English  speaking  people.  The  teachers  of  Vermont 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  such  an  admirable  book  put  into  their  hands  to  help 
them  strengthen  a  neglected  branch  of  their  work,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  especially  to 
be  congratulated.  Mr.  Conant  prepared  the  book  particularly  for  use  in  the  schools,  and 
it  is  concise,  simple,  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates. The  historical  division  is  the  largest,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  old  and  young  read- 
ers alike.  This  is  a  good  book  for  all  Green  Mountainers  to  have  at  hand  for  reference. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  the  admirable  appearance  and  form  of  the  work 
throughout. 

The  Story  of  Vermont,  by  John  L.  Heaton.  Story  of  the  States  Series.  Boston  :  D. 
Lothrop  Company.     $1.50. 

"  If  that  land  only  is  happy  which  has  no  history,  then  has  Vermont  been  most  unfortu- 
nate."    The    histories  of  not  all  the  original  thirteen  states  exceed  the  chronicle  of  the 
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fourteenth  in  fulness  and  importance,  and  few  of  her  younger  sisters  can  be  compared  to 
her  in  this  respect.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  story,  many  more  competitors  drop  behind, 
and  the  old  fourteenth  has  but  two  or  three  sisters  to  rival  her.  However  plainly  and 
simply  put,  some  chapters  in  Vermont's  history  read  like  historical  romances,  but  when 
embellished  a  little,  every  one  knows  how  remarkably  attractive  they  become.  Her  early 
history  has  many  of  those  features  which  throw  such  a  charm  over  the  story  of  Scotland, 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  Poland.  It  appeals  forcibly  to  one's  patriotism,  love  of  right, 
and  admiration  for  courage  and  staunch  fidelity.  Well  might  some  of  Vermont's  heroes, 
as  all  know,  be  compared  to  Wallace,  Kosciusko,  or  the  ideal  Tell.  This  is  a  good  field 
for  a  "story,"  and  we  should  certainly  have  been  greatly  disappointed  if  we  had  not  found 
a  good  story.  This  volume  proved  to  contain  one,  and  we  were  instructed  and  enter- 
tained in  reading  it,  as  any  one  interested  in  the  Green  Mountain  State  can  hardly  help 
being.  The  character  of  this  book  is  altogether  different  from  the  one  noticed  above. 
This  one  is  designed  for  simple  reading,  not  for  a  text-book,  although  a  revised  edition 
contains  questions  arranged  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Davis  to  assist  in  its  use  as  such.  There  are 
also  a  map  of  the  state,  a  chronological  epitome,  the  state  constitution,  and  a  long  list  of 
books  relating  to  Vermont.  Although  the  early  days  of  the  state  have  been  much  written 
about,  the  last  half  century — indeed,  this  entire  century — has  received  scant  attention. 
This  history  is  more  notable  on  that  account.  It  is  the  first  one  to  give  the  story  of  Ver 
mont  entire,  from  her  earliest  beginnings  to  recent  times. 

77ie  Veto  Power,  by  Edward  Campbell  Mason.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.10. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  Harvard  Historical  Monographs,  edited  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  Mr.  Mason,  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  studies,  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 
veto  power,  and  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  history  and  function 
of  this  institution  which  connects  the  executive,  perhaps  more  closely  than  any  other,  with 
the  legislature.  No  such  general  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  veto  power  has  been  pre- 
pared before.  Beginning  with  its  origin  among  our  German  ancestors,  its  growth  and 
extension  are  traced  in  the  first  chapter  until  the  veto  clause  was  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  different  classes  of  vetoes,  which,  for  convenience,  have  been  grouped,  according  to 
subject,  under  three  heads, — vetoes  affecting  the  form  of  government,  vetoes  affecting  the 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  vetoes  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government.  The  basis  of  this  monograph  is  a  careful  and  extensive  investigation  of  the 
government  records.  The  debates  in  congress,  and  the  veto  messages  themselves,  have 
been  the  chief  guides  in  the  short  discussions  upon  a  large  number  of  illustrative  cases. 
In  a  chapter  by  themselves,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  questions  in  regard 
to  points  of  constitutional  procedure  in  the  case  of  vetoes  are  discussed  concisely,  but 
plainly  and  with  strength.  Lastly,  the  political  development  of  the  veto  power  is  traced. 
The  presidents  are  divided  into  three  classes, — those  who  vetoed  no  bills,  those  who  vetoed 
few,  and  those  who  vetoed  many.  Constitutionality  and  expediency  are  given  as  the  two 
prime  reasons  for  many  vetoes.  Five  appendices  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  admirable 
work.  The  first,  which  is  especially  noteworthy,  is  a  chronological  list  of  all  bills  vetoed 
from  April  6,  1789,  to  March  4,  1889,  with  a  brief  legislative  history  of  each  bill  5  the  sec- 
ond is  a  like  list  of  presidential  protests;  the  third,  a  list  of  the  vetoes  sent  to  the  Confed- 
erate congress  from  March  1,  1861,  to  March  17,  1865.  The  last  contains  a  bibliography 
of  the  veto  power,  giving  the  full  title  of  all  works  referred  to  in  the  monograph.  The 
whole  is  well  indexed. 
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The  Unwritten  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Funda- 
mentals of  American  Constitutional  Law,  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Tiedeman.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00. 

Not  often  do  we  meet  a  little  book  with  such  an  attractive  title.  It  promises  much  of 
instruction  and  enjoyment  to  one  interested  in  the  study  of  our  country's  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  it  does  not  disappoint.  It  is  filled  full  of  valuable  information, 
carefully  and  plainly  discussed.  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  lawyer,  as  it  is  to  the 
tyro,  and,  owing  to  the  popular  way  in  which  it  is  written,  it  will  be  attractive  to  all.  It 
must  prove  valuable  collateral  reading  for  the  Seniors  who  take  law  courses.  Such  chap- 
ters as  "  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Constitutional  Law,"  "  The  Electoral  College," 
"The  Inviolability  of  Corporate  Charters  and  Charter  Rights,"  "The  Constitution  in  the 
War  of  Secession,"  "  Citizenship  in  the  United  States,"  "  State  Sovereignty  and  Right  of 
Secession,"  contain  matter  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  so  briefly  and  clearly  put  as 
here,  and  it  is  matter  which  every  well  informed  American  must  make  his  own. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection,  by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co. 

"A  leading  purpose  in  this  essay  will  be  to  present  an  ideal  of  a  society  in  a  dynamic 
condition  as  counterpart  to  the  ideal  of  a  static  state.  .  .  .  Whether  we  shall  have  a 
static  or  dynamic  society  is  really  the  centre  of  the  discussion  about  the  tariff.  All  other 
issues  are  secondary  to  this,  and  can  be  decided  only  when  the  main  issue  is  out  of  the 
way."  Prof.  Patten  goes  on  through-  thirteen  chapters  to  show  wherein  the  protective 
policy,  rather  than  the  free-trade,  is  best  adapted  to  our  country's  needs  at  present,  and 
increasingly  so.  He  does  not  maintain  that  the  same  economic  policy  is  best  for  all  coun- 
tries and  all  conditions,  but  pursues  his  discussion  simply  from  the  stand-point  of  an  Amer- 
ican. His  ground  is  carefully  chosen,  and  differs  in  some  respects  quite  widely  from  that 
of  his  predecessors,  and  his  arguments  cut  occasionally  into  those  most  highly  prized  by 
the  other  side.  It  is  a  good  book  for  all,  who  would  get  some  of  the  facts  on  the  protec- 
tion side  of  the  great  controversy  being  carried  on  by  our  people,  to  read. 

Our  Government,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy.     Revised  edition.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $0.85. 

Many  know  already  of  the  value  of  this  book  from  using  it,  or  the  old  edition  of  the 
same.  Prof.  Macy  now  brings  it  out  thoroughly  revised,  as  the  experience  of  a  wide  circle 
of  teachers  who  have  used  it  seems  to  demand.  It  has  been  the  case  heretofore  that  in 
order  to  give  a  pupil  what  is  contained  in  this  little  volume,  two  or  three  books  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  then  not  get  that  exact  body  of  information  which  is  compiled  here  in 
epitome.  We  have  here  the  origin  and  history  of  our  different  institutions — the  town,  the 
county,  the  state,  the  Union — briefly  given  ;  what  their  relations  are,  and  how  their  powers 
interlock;  the  functions  of  the  officers  of  each;  an  outline  of  the  work  and  control  of 
schools  and  all  educational  institutions;  of  our  courts  and  the  administration  of  justice; 
of  the  different  constitutions;  of  political  parties,  their  organization  and  objects.  This  is 
all  well  arranged  and  adapted  to  school  work. 

Scribner's  for  December  appears  in  holiday  attire  of  gold.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  opens  the 
number  with  a  charming  article,  "  Japonica,"  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  "  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  This  paper  deals  with  "Japan,  the  Country,"  its  climate,  gardens,  flowers, 
forests,  waterfalls,  which  have  proved  so  attractive  to  the  writer  of  the  "  Light  of  the 
World."  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Blum, 
whom  the  Scribners  sent  to  Japan  for  this  purpose.      "Amy  Robsart,  Kenilworth,  and 
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Warwick,"  well  illustrated,  proves  another  interesting  feature.  One  never  tires  of  reading 
the  story,  although  so  pathetic,  of  the  lovely  prisoner  of  Cumnor,  who  "outweighed  Eng- 
land's Crown,"  but  it  is  with  misgiving  that  we  brook  any  alterations  of  Scott's  version. 
His  is  near  enough  to  the  truth,  and  so  beautiful  that  we  must  keep  it  as  it  is.  "  Chris- 
tie's," by  Humphrey  Ward,  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  great  London 
auction-house.  Other  articles  are  "Neapolitan  Art-Morelli;  "  a  Christmas  story,  "As  the 
Sparks  Fly  Upward  ;  "  "  The  Plumb  Idiot,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  author  of  "  Expiation  ;  " 
and  another  instalment  of  the  anonymous  "  Jerry." 

The  Atlantic  has  even  more  than  its  usual  amount  of  interesting  matter  this  time.  "  The 
House  of  Martha"  is  good.  The  encounter  of  the  little  Amanuensis  and  the  wasp  is 
a  charming  little  episode,  which  must  lead  on  to  greater  results  than  the  death  of  poor 
Vespa.  John  Fiske  has  a  long  and  instructive  historical  article,  "  From  King's  Mountain 
to  Yorktown."  "  The  United  States  Looking  Outward  "  is  a  clearly  put  economic  paper, 
treating  particularly  of  our  foreign  relations.  "  On  the  Translation  of  Faust "  is  a  short 
but  valuable  essay  by  W.  P.  Andrews.  All  admirers  of  equus  will  read  with  pleasure 
"Carriage  Horses  and  Cobs,"  by  H.  C.  Merwin.  Other  articles  are,  "The  New  Departure 
in  Parisian  Art,"  by  Birge  Harrison,  and  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  Youghal  in  the  County 
of  Cork,"  by  Louise  I.  Guiney.  A  pathetic  little  story,  "  Heimweh,"  by  Sophia  Kirk,  and 
a  character  sketch,  "  The  Wife  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys,"  by  Margaret  C.  Whiting,  com- 
plete the  prose  pieces  of  the  number,  except  two  chapters  o§"  Felicia."  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Gilder  have  poems. 

Lippincotfs  brings  this  time  a  complete  novel  of  greater  length  than  usual,  entitled  "  An 
Army  Portia,"  by  the  now  well  known  writer  of  successful  war  stories,  Captain  Charles 
King.  An  unusual  thing  for  this  magazine  is  the  full  page  illustration  which  accompanies 
this  number.  "A  Glance  at  the  Tariff,"  by  Joel  Cook,  is  a  timely  article,  giving  some  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  new  tariff,  with  little  discussion  of  the#m.  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  an  epitome  of  the  new  tariff  legislation.  H.  C.  Walsh,  in  an  article 
on  "  The  Bermuda  Islands,"  paints  their  attractions  in  glowing  colors.  W.  W.  Crane 
writes  of  "  Types  in  Fiction."  "The  Book-Talk,"  by  Frederic  M.  Bird,  is  unusually  good. 
Yerga's  "  House  by  the  Medlar-Tree,"  and  Janvier's  "Aztec  Treasure-House,"  are  dis- 
cussed. A  very  picpiant  review  of  Mr.  McAllister's  "  Society  as  I  Have  Found  It  "  is 
added  in  another  place. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  which  will  have  further  notice  in 
our  next  issue  :  The  Historic  School  of  Painting,  by  D.  L.  Hoyt;  Tabular  Views  of  Univer- 
sal history,  compiled  by  G.  P.  Putnam. 


Exchanges. 


As  we  sit  down  to  con  over  the  college  papers  that  cover  our  table  coming  from  all  over 
this  great  land,  the  November  winds  are  blowing  cold  and  whistling  drearily  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  But  the  fire  is  glowing  and  the  lamp  shedding  a  cheerful  light  over 
the  room,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  cosy  content  that  we  pick  up  the  first  one,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  The  Brown  Magazine,  which  opens  with  a  story,  "  His  Bottom  Dollar,"  that 
ends  as  though  the  author  had  suddenly  got  tired.  "  The  Kalwala  "  is  a  very  interesting 
and  able  article  on  an  interesting  but  little  known  subject.  The  extracts  given  seem  to 
bear  out  the  writer's  high  estimate  of  its  force,  beauty,  and  art,  and  furnish  it  a  place  "  as 
the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Mahab- 
harata,  the  Shahnameh,  and  the  Nibelunge." 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  in  its  exchange  notes  scores  the  Lit.  severely.  Now,  dear  sister, 
in  view  of  your  past  numbers  we  might  say  that  we  thought  you  hardly  a  judge  ;  but  con- 
sidering your  sex  and  the  excellence  of  the  present  number,  we  refrain.  "The  Lost  Val- 
ley," the  poem  "  Rosalie,"  and  the  article  on  Chatterton  are  gems,  and  "Danny  "is  far 
from  bad. 

The  Hamilton  Lit.  is  filled  with  prize  orations  for  the  most  part.  We  do  not  like  this 
idea,  though  the  orations  themselves  are  good,  excepting  a  tendency  to  fine  writing.  Then 
there  is  a  rhapsody  on  Browning,  and  yet  another  on  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

The  Texas  University  suffers  severely  from  a  fault  common  to  our  Southern  brethren — the 
use  of  gush  and  magniloquence.  The  opening  article,  "  The  Women  of  Shakespeare,"  is 
very  well  written  :  we  object  only  to  the  apology  at  the  end.  But  the  next  article,  "  Let  all 
thy  aims  be  manhood's,  country's,  God's,"  goes  on  in  a  strain  of  gushy,  ranting  exhortation 
that  is  simply  awful.  The  writer  starts  out, — "  In  a  garret's  gloom,  'mid  the  stilly  watches 
of  the  night,  wrapt  in  thought,  sat  a  lowly  son  of  song."  Whew!  In  a  prose  discourse  we 
have  "  'mid  the  stilly  watches  of  the  night"!  It  seems  to  us  that  the  man  for  whom  amid, 
and  still,  or  silent,  or  something  of  the  sort,  is  n't  good  enough  for  everyday  use,  ought,  in  the 
slang  of  the  streets,  to  "  go  soak  his  head."  Thus  the  oration  goes  on — a  ranting,  bewil- 
dering mass  of  sophomorisms,  vulgarities,  and  truisms  couched  in  absurd  language.  The 
next  thing  is  an  article  on  Hugo,  which  looks  like  a  condensation  of  an  encyclopedia  article. 
The  stories,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  not  quite  so  bad. 


Alumni   Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor,  will  no  doiibt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  newly-elected  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  will  contain  the  following 
Dartmouth  men,  all  of  them,  rather  remarkably,  being  members  of  the  present  house : 
N.  W.  Ladd  '73,  of  Boston;  W.  H.  Powers  '75,  of  Hyde  Park;  H.  S.  Dewey  '78,  of  Bos- 
ton; W.  E.  Barrett  'So,  of  Melrose;  and  C.  F.  Worcester  '83,  of  Townsend.  J.  H.  Quincy 
'84,  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  in  the  district  from  which  N.  W.  Ladd  '73, 
was  chosen.  B.  F.  Brickett  '67,  is  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  represent  the  Fourth  Essex 
district  in  the  senate. 

The  new  house  of  representatives  in  New  Hampshire  will  contain  the  following  Dart- 
mouth men  :  Harry  Bingham  '43,  of  Littleton  ;  W.  P.  Burton  '52,  of  Lebanon  ;  E.  B.  S.  San- 
born '55,  of  Franklin  ;  G.  E.  Hodgdon  '6i,  of  Portsmouth  ;  I.  L.  Heath  '65,  of  Manches- 
ter;  L.  W.  Holmes  '71,  of  Keene ;  F.  G.  Clarke  'jt>  C-  S.  S.,  non-grad.,  of  Peterborough; 
W.  C.  Clarke  '76  C.  S.  S.,  non-grad.,  of  Manchester  ;  C.  W.  Stone  '78,  of  Andover ;  A.  H. 
Williams  '85  C.  S.  S.,  of  Manchester. 

'28.  Nathaniel  S.  Folsom,  D.  D.,  who  died  recently,  was  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1806. 
His  death  is  the  thirty-eighth  in  a  class  of  forty.  He  studied  divinity  at  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  in  1831  was  ordained  at  Bradford,  Mass.  He  was  engaged  as  a  home 
missionary  in  Georgia,  but  afterward  preached  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Subsequently  he  was 
a  professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  also  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio.  Returning  to 
New  England  in  1838,  he  had  pastorates  at  Francestown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Haverhill, 
Mass.  He  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Editor  from  1847  to  1849,  an^  afterward  for  twelve 
years  professor  of  literature  and  Biblical  interpretation  at  Meadville  College.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  public  addresses,  and  often  wrote  for  reviews  and  magazines. 

'28.  Rev.  William  T.  Boutwell  died  recently  at  Stillwater,  Minn.  He  was  a  missionary 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West  in  1831— '45,  and  has  since  resided  at  Stillwater. 

'39.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  published  the  "Diary  of  William  Pynchon,"  edited 
'■>.  I  )r.  Fitch  Edward  Oliver,  of  Boston.  Pynchon  was  a  Tory  who  did  not  fly  from  home 
during  the  Revolution. 

'42.  Rev.  William  Clark,  who  has  been  for  years  a  teacher  in  Italy,  has  written  a  life 
of  Girolamo  Savonarola:  A.  B.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers. 

'46.     Rev.  A.   If.  Quint  has  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  to  take  charge  of  the 
j n  sacred  rhetoric  and  practical  pastoral  work  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  remainder  of  the  seminary  year. 
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'46.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  of  North  Andover,  is  to  represent  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
district  in  the  Fifty-second  congress  as  a  Democrat. 

'51.  Hon.  Jonathan  Ross,  who  has  been  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Vermont  since  1870, 
has  been  reelected  by  the  legislature  for  two  years,  and  promoted  to  be  chief -justice. 

'59  non-grad.  Gen.  William  Cogswell  is  reelected  to  congress  from  the  Seventh  Massa- 
chusetts district,  being  a  spared  monument  in  the  political  revolution  in  that  state. 

'61.  A.  J.  Osgood,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  about  to  open  a  soapstone  quarry  in  Win- 
chester, N.  H.« 

'62.  Rev.  Henry  P.  Lamprey,  who  closed  his  Ossipee  pastorate  in  October,  has  moved 
to  Concord. 

'62.  E.  P.  Palmer  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  education  in  Vermont  by  the 
legislature. 

'67.  Robert  M.  Wallace,  of  Milford,  has  been  reelected  solicitor  of  Hillsborough 
county. 

'67.  E.  F.  King  spoke  recently  before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  on 
methods  and  aids  in  geographical  teaching. 

'73.  Judge  Joseph  H.  Worthen,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  reelected  judge  of 
county  court. 

'74  C.  S.  S.  Victor  I.  Spear  was  lately  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Vermont  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

'77.     W.  S.  Rix  is  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  high  school. 

'77.  Rev.  W.  L.  Sutherland  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church, 
at  Medford,  Minn.,  to  become  general  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  & 
Publishing  Association,  with  head-quarters  at  Minneapolis.  The  North-Western  Congrega- 
tionalist  says  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  at  Medford,  where  seven  years  of  service  have 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  people. 

'77.  A.  G.  Cox  is  principal  of  the  New  Hampton  Institution,  Fairfax,  Vt.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  October,  but  will  not  practice  at  present. 

'77.  F.  L.  Owen,  Jr.,  was  elected  in  November  sub-master  of  the  Sherwin  high  school, 
Boston.     His  home  is  as  Canton,  Mass. 

'77.  F.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  the  Milford,  N.  H.,  high  school,  has  been  chosen  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

'78.  F.  S.  Hotaling,  principal  of  Framingham  academy,  Framingham,  Mass.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association. 

'78.  Judge  Charles  F.  Templeton  was  born  in  Worcester,  Vt,  June  21,  1856.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Barre  academy,  Barre,  Vt.,  where  he  graduated  in  1874  with 
first  honors  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  seventeen.  While  in  college  he  was  quite  promi- 
nent in  athletics,  taking  numerous  prizes,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  farewell  address 
on  class  day  at  the  Old  Pine.  After  graduating  in  1878,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  December  6,  1880.     Early  in  1881  he  took  up 
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his  residence  in  Fargo,  Dakota,  and  practised  law  there  till  November,  1888,  when  he 
removed  to  Grand  Forks.  March  12,  1887,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Dakota 
by  Governor  Church.  This  office  he  resigned  November  10,  1888,  to  become  one  of  the 
associate-justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory,  on  an  appointment  received  from 
President  Cleveland.  This  office  he  retained  till  the  admission  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
to  statehood.  At  the  first  election  for  state  officers  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Judi- 
cial district  in  North  Dakota,  which  office  he  now  holds.  His  election  clearly  proved  his 
popularity.  He  was  the  only  Democratic  candidate  elected.  The  Republican  candidates 
were  elected  by  an  average  majority  of  2,700.  Templeton's  majority  was  2,500 — a  differ- 
ence of  over  5,000  votes.  His  term  of  office  will  expire  January  1,  1893.  Charles  F.  Tem- 
pleton  was  married  February  26,  1881,  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Edna  C.  Carleton. 
Three  daughters  have  blessed  their  union,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  October  13,  1889,  aged 
seven  years. 

'79.     Born,  in    Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  31,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  D.  Upton,  a 
daughter. 

'81.     All  the  parties  in  North  Dakota  united  on  C.  B.  Little  for  state  senator  from  his 
district. 

'82  C.  S.  S.     C.  M.  Davis,  who  is  practising  law  at  Northfield,  Vermont,  was  severely 
injured  October  23,  by  endeavoring  to  stop  a  runaway  horse. 

'82.     H.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  visiting  his  father,  Prof.  H.  E. 
Parker  '41. 

'83  C.  S.  S.     Born,  a  daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jackson. 

'83.     Rev.  F.  G.  Webster,  late  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  at  Passaic  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  American  Fork,  Utah. 

'83.     J.  W.  Gordon,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

'83.     Burt  Chellis,  of  Claremont,  was  chosen  solicitor  of  Sullivan  county,  at  the  recent 
election. 

'84  D.  M.  C.     P.  T.  Kinstead  is  practising  with  good  success  in  Sheffield,  N.  B. 

'85  C.  S.  S.     Married,  in    Manchester,    November   6,    Arthur    H.    Williams   and   Miss 
Georgie  A.  Whittier. 

'86.     Guy  Wilcox,  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

'87.     Married :  A.  C.  Willey,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Edith  E.  Sanborn,  of  Med- 
ford.     They  will  reside  at  West  Medford. 

'88-'9o  Med.  Coll.    R.  S.  Ely  has  been  appointed  second  assistant  in  the  Vermont  Insane 
Asylum,  at   Brattleboro. 
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October  31. — Phi  Delta  Theta  initiation.  Toast-master,  C.  H.  Gould,  Minn.  Initiates: 
H.  B.  Amey,  N.  H. ;  W.  Gibbon,  Miss. ;  A.  Bartlett,  Me. ;  K.  Knowlton,  Vt. ;  F.  P.  Clag- 
gett,  N.  H. ;  A.  M.  Lyons,  Vt. ;  E.  O.  Grover,  Vt. ;  A.  J.  Matthews,  Vt. 

November  1. — Foot-ball  at  Hanover,  Bowdoin  vs.  Dartmouth.  First  game  of  the  cham- 
pionship series.    Score,  0-42. 

November  3. — Mr.  Roberts  Harper  gives  an  illustrated  lecture  in  the  old  chapel. 

November  4. — Election  day  and  holiday.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  initiation  ;  W.  O.  Smith, 
Vt.,  toast-master.  Initiates :  P.  E.  Stanley,  N.  H. ;  F.  A.  Balch,  Vt. ;  M.  B.  Jones,  Vt. ; 
Q.  Blakely,  N.  H. ;  P.  S.  Marden,  Mass. ;  J.  A.  Bowers,  N.  H. ;  C.  C.  Merrill,  N.  H. ;  L.  S. 
Brock,  Vt.;  G.  W.  Robinson,  N.  H. ;  C.  W.  Closson,  Vt. ;  W.  I.  Wallis,  N.  H. 


Storrs  &  Weston. 


=5 rl  SPICIILTI 


IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  Worlc  toy  the   DOVER  CLOTHING   CO.  at  th.e 

LOWEST     PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  Sporting  (joodg  at  Bottom  priced 

Agents  for  WrigJit  &  Ditson,  and  (Sonant's  Stsam  Laundry  of  Koncord. 
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November  5. — Old  chapel  exercise.     Speaker,  C.  B.  Warren,  N.  H. 

November  7. — Beta  Theta  Pi  initiation.  Toast-master,  G.  D.  Price,  Idaho.  There  were 
nine  initiates.  Graduate  members  present  were  Rand,  '88 ;  Viau,  Ex  '88  ;  and  Wellman, 
'89.  Amherst  was  represented  by  Allen  and  Gardner.  Episcopal  choir  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
attending  a  state  musical  festival. 


All-tie  -Year-roM  Music  Books. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
tine  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
Hayses  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COLLECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  19  Operas.  Price,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

YOUNG    PLAYER'S    POPULAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price,  ■sl.OO. 

SARBATH-DAY  MUSIC.  For  Piano.  38  beautiful 
Melodies,  finely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W  Everest's  ALBUM  OF 
SONGS.  12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 
Price,  $1.00. 

COLLEGE  SONGS.  New,  enlarged  edition.  82 
jolly  Songs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 

OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.  For  the  Piano.  100  of 
them  Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 
50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.     SI. 00. 

Any  Rook  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  KOMPANY,  Boston. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

<By   C.   A.    WILLIAMSON. 


First  ($las5  \\\jqry 

ayd  tyae\{  Stable. 


PORTER  TO  ALL   TRAINS. 

M   HEAT,   ELECTRIC   BELLS, 
GAS. 
tnuuferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 

OhETgfl  to  guc 


StraiffM  Cut  No.  1  Cpettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  RRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


GEO.  W.  BAND, 


-DEALER  IN- 


C^offios   apd  C^sl^tj. 

SPEIUG     BEDS, 

CORNICE    POLES,    DRAPERY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


J<Tll  M-|  illi  lJ<  ■    l:;  « ; ););  i  i-  H  :<■"!   and  ^qri-pst)ed( 


All  kinds  of  Job  Wobs  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
not  Ice  null  in  t  in;  best  manner. 
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November  n. — Old  chapel  exercise.  Speakers:  F.  E.  Barnard,  N.  H. ;  E.  W.  Pond» 
Me. 

November  15. — Foot-ball,  Technology  vs.  Dartmouth,  booked  for  Hanover,  not  played. 
Tech.  forfeits. 

November  17. — Foot-ball,  '93  vs.  '94.    Score,  8-0. 

November  18. — Sophomore  cremation.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  G.  B.  Dodge,  N.  H. ; 
Bearers:  J.  H.  Van  Horn,  111.;  W.  R.  Jarvis,  N.  H. ;  E.  B.  Weston,  N.  H.;  W.  N.  John- 
ston, N.  H. ;  Orator,  G.  C.  Smith,  N.  H. 

November  19. — Foot-ball  at  Amherst,  Amherst  vs.  Dartmouth.  Score,  4-0.  Old  chapel 
exercise.     Speaker,  H.  A.  Blake,  Mass. 


"N. 


5<So£T, 


Watche 


ry.  Clocks 


GOLD  AND  FOUNTAIN   PENS, 

(JUTLGRY,  Bff$e-B/ILL    ADD   TEDDIS   SUPPLIES, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


//////////////«/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////, 


FINE  WATCHES  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////j 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

G-.    SIPJ^LIDI-TnTG-    &    BROTHERS, 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  .the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 
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Freshman  members  elected  to  the  Glee  Club:  H.  B.  Thurston,  N.  H. ;  C.  D.  Barrows, 
Cal.;  W.  E.  Merrill,  Me.;  F.  C.  Allen,  R.  I.;  W.  S.  Goss,  Vt. 

The  Glee  Club  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  First  tenor,  H.  B.  Thurston,  N.  H. ;  C.  L. 
Kemp,  Vt. ;  A.  R.  Smith,  Me.  Second  tenor,  C.  D.  Barrows,  Cal. ;  W.  S.  Goss,  Vt. ;  G.  D. 
Price,  Idaho.  First  bass,  W.  E.  Merrill,  Me. ;  W.  B.  Segur,  Vt. ;  L.  Thompson,  N.  H. 
Second  bass,  F.  C.  Allen,  R.  I.;  J.  W.  Putnam,  Vt. ;  C.  H.  Willey,  Vt. 

JOfiK  '#■  MOf^ILI^  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  fie  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 


MARK'S  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


6.    p.     (§t©PP§,     pPOp'p. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books,  Stationery^  Foun- 
tain, Stylographic,  and 
Gold  Pens, 

ran,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 

world. 

tic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 
EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


OF  THE 


H£§titilii 


2>-27*29C0URTSt.# 


CLASS  PI  PBS, 

MONOGRAMS, 

or  anything  in 

MEBMAUM  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Repairing  ntatly  bone* 


A.  SHUMAH  k  CO., 

f  I^IE/tND  JVIEBIUJW  eisOTJHIJMG, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Newest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemen; 9s   Wear. 


COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SARGENT'S  HOTEL, 


"WIEST    XjEBJLlSTOlsr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Go  to  a.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TGBACCO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 


Best  Water   White  Kerosene  Oil. 
SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 


No.  i  Currier   Block. 

HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE. 

Carriases. 


ZILLIjinV  2CJ.LL. 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished. 


fphoice  fpigard 


AND 


TOIE3  J^CCO. 


Good  and    Reliable    Teams    at    Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


HEMY  E.  SRHBOW,  Proprietor. 

BROWN  BROTHERS, 

—  DEALERS    IN 

Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Eanges. 

Agricultural    Implements,    Stoves,    Tin, 


Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 


W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.     F%    C0LBY, 

Practical  Book=Binder. 


Qfft  amines,  fpmobtcafe,  £o)xm  a\xb  $ami£)>  &\&x<xtk& 

RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

OPPOSITE     CBOWLEY    CZDTTIB- 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLASS  WORKMANSHIP. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED, 

S.    JUL.    JBOJ^RU'V^J^ir 

No.  2,  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,  HANOYER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Sham- 
pooing, and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 
tion central  and  prices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 
rem<  e  DandrnfiE  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 
':.->  the  growth  of  the  hair. 


MTIIT. 


9 


<?Ci5 


Of  evepy 
deeepiptior. 


s 


li  i  ted  f°p 


all  kpane^ee 
of  aptw°p^ 


FROST   &   HDHMS, 


IMPORTERS, 


37  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


Catalogues  free  on  application.     For  prices  and  other  information,  apply  to  G.  F.  Sparhawk,  Mrs. 
Tabor's,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Dai^mouth 


PRoIo.  ^00105 


k>o\telar\d  d)  peacock, 


FIRST  DOOR  SOUTH  OF  FOST-OFFICE. 


Fine  Pftotograpriic  Worfc 

\H  Rhh  ITS  BRANCHES. 


SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT   OF   DARTMOUTH  \io.   5g  ^orfr?  Main  §fr^t, 

VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Lai^ill, 


Pi?oto<$  rapier. 


(oncoi'd,  \l.  ft.- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


iiiiiil 


3  0112  110188502 

Main  and  School  sweets, 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 

— ^W' — 


^lass  ptyoto^raptyer 


partmouth,  '91. 


Will  commence  about  October  22  to  make  the  sittings 

for  Class  'Portraits. 


SPECIAL   RATES    FOR   STUDENTS   will   be  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 


Sittings  will  De  made  at  me  "Paolt  Stuflio." 


CITIZENS  OF  HANOVER  who  desire  to  be  photographed  at  this  time 

must  make  engagements  in  advance,  as  our  CLASS 

WORK  CANNOT  BE  INTERFERED  WITH. 


The  Studio  will  be  open  about  two  weeks. 


